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The High School Curriculum 


KR 


Professor Clyde M. Hill has said, “The heart of the curriculum 
is the growth of the teacher.” Important modifications of the 
curriculum of a school are made not by school authorities, nor by 
educational philosophers, but by the teacher and the students with 
whom she works. 

Courses of study and subjects of instruction are but a small part 
of the educational contact which the teacher has with her students. 
As much may be taught through the lifting of an eye brow or by 
the intonation of praise as by the reading of a hundred lines of 
Caesar. The profoundest truth may be learned in the simple day 
to day activities of group living. 

Subjects and courses have been made by men. They were de- 
signed to serve certain particular functions. They have, frequently, 
been retained after their initial purpose had been served. Like the 
salt that has lost its savor they should be discarded. 


The good curriculum is the one in which educational activity is 
directed by teachers free to choose their materials in terms of the 
purposes and needs of their students. The teacher becomes the 
resource. The growth of the teacher then results in the ultimate 
enrichment of the life of the student. 











The Curriculum 


J. Henry HIGHSMITH 


North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
xX 


IME was when the curriculum was synonymous with text- 
T books, and textbooks were synonymous with courses of study. 
It may be so now in the minds of some people. But there has been 
much discussion of the curriculum in recent years, some of it helpful 
and some of it otherwise. Nowadays, the curriculum is thought of 
as all the learning experiences of children. Since there is a limit 
to the influence which the school can exercise, let’s limit this dis- 
cussion to a consideration of what the school can do to give some 
direction for acquiring valuable experiences. The school can con- 
trol experiences to some extent. Of course the reactions of students 
cannot be controlled absolutely, nor should they be, but situations 
can be built up so that reactions or responses can be determined to 
a considerable extent. 

The “controlled curriculum” consists, primarily, of the subjects 
ordinarily taught in elementary and secondary schools. They are 
mathematics, the language arts, social studies, science, art, music, 
handicrafts or industrial arts, health, physical education, agricul- 
ture, home economics, trades and industries, distributive education, 
diversified occupations, business education and vocational educa- 
tion. Audio-visual aids, for example, are not something to be 
taught, but something to be used in providing or enriching learning 
experiences. 

Many persons think that more subjects should be added to the 
curriculum in both elementary and secondary schools. This is 
not the position taken in this discussion, especially with reference 
to the high school. The high school does not need more subjects. 
The subjects need to be taught on more levels. While this applies 
to practically all of the high school subjects, mathematics, science, 
social studies, English language and literature, and business educa- 
tion will be used as examples. 

Take mathematics. We have plenty of general mathematics, 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, arithmetic and trigonometry. 
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These subjects should be taught on the levels occupied by the 
students. High school students range in intelligence from I.Q.’s of 
75 to 150 and a very few above. It is really ridiculous to think that 
all students should be expected to operate on the same level. There 
is something valuable which almost any student could learn about 
algebra or geometry but it must be on his level and not that of the 
teacher or the author of the textbook. Furthermore it must be 
according to his interest and needs, and nobody else’s. 

There’s science. What's the matter with science? Do we need 
to add more subjects to the high school curriculum? No. General 
science, biology, chemistry and physics represent the basic subjects 
in the science curriculum. They should be taught on the levels 
where the students are. If physics, for example, were taught in 
terms of interests and needs, and ability levels of students, it would 
make a world of difference. With the fate of nations and civiliza- 
tion itself hanging upon the use of scientific facts, what a difference 
it would make if students were taught science on their levels. To 
be sure it will be necessary to find out the levels on which the stu- 
dents can operate. This involves using standardized tests and any 
other cues which may be discovered. 

Social Studies. Many persons think that anybody should be 
able to learn history, sociology and economics without any trouble. 
But it isn’t so. Students differ as widely in ability to learn history, 
and have as many levels of ability, as in any other subjects. Some 
students can’t read well and some do not have enough imagination 
to succeed in their study of history when somebody else names the 
level on which the work is undertaken. However, when the stu- 
dent’s level is considered, it is a different matter, vastly different. 

English. Here again is a subject that anybody and everybody 
should find easy. As a matter of fact it is hard, the hardest subject, 
for many students. Why? It is not pitched on their level. It is 
not functional, especially the grammar; it is static. Grammar is 
the science of language and some folks will never learn it. It is 
“too much” for them. However, when adjusted to the student's 
needs, capacities and interests, much can be done. In other words, 
when the language and literature experiences are agreeable and 
satisfying to students, they succeed. Let them have something to 
say about these language experiences and they'll profit by them. 
Take them where they are, and go on from there. Let them do the 
talking about things within their comprehension and they'll learn. 
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It isn’t what the teacher says, but what the pupil does that counts. 
Count on that. 

And then, business education. What has been said about the 
other subjects applies to business education. We have enough sub- 
jects in the curriculum, but students must be met on their levels. 
Students differ so widely in their experiences of a business sort that 
it will be difficult to ascertain their learning levels, but pains must 
be taken to find out or failure is inevitable. Find out each one’s 
level and take the next step up. 

The core curriculum has been regarded by some educators as 
the answer to many of our curriculum problems. The results 
have been disappointing. The core curriculum is “out.” It is out 
for the reason that tradition is still powerful in education. The core 
curriculum failed for two reasons: (1) the teachers were not 
trained for that sort of set up (they didn’t know how to integrate, 
correlate or coordinate the various subjects) ; (2) the teachers were 
trained as specialists, and didn’t know enough to teach outside the 
fields of their specialization. 

So, we shall have to depend upon something besides the core cur- 
riculum to solve our curricular problems. The answer lies neither 
in forms of organization nor in more subjects, but in teaching the 
subjects on the various levels, according to each student's abilities, 
interests, and needs, and in teaching them better. 


Unit Theory in Teaching Practice 
CHARLES M. CLARKE 


mx 
DUCATIONAL theory, as it is reported in professional litera- 
pe and taught in professional education courses, often under- 
goes strange and unexpected change in classroom practice. The 
theory of unit teaching is an excellent example. The writer was 
a member of a curriculum conference a few years ago in which a 
group of high school teachers were recalling their college courses 
in the methods and materials of teaching. One of them mentioned 
the concept of the “teaching unit” as it had been taught in her 
professional courses. The chorus of comments which followed 
from her colleagues was clear evidence of misinterpretation of 
theory. 
One of the teachers had remarked, “You fellows should try the 
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unit now and then. It’s all right occasionally if you alternate it 
with other techniques such as the lecture, the pupil discussion, and 
the oral report.” 

“I agree with you,” a science teacher replied. “This year I 
have been able to teach by units in biology because our new book 
is divided into units instead of chapters.” 

A history teacher objected to this line of talk, as an English 
teacher nodded in agreement. “Your unit ideas are fine for teach- 
ing cooperation and social adjustment,” he said, “but we cannot 
use them very often in our social studies classes. Our main job 
is to teach history and civics.” 

The English teacher added, “The trouble with the unit idea in 
most of my teaching is that it doesn’t lend itself to the things I need 
to teach. Committee reports are useful now and then, but sooner 
or later even the pupils get tired of them.” 

A mathematics teacher then joined the chorus, saying, “I per- 
sonally do not believe in turning my classes over to the pupils. 
It is not possible in math courses to permit the pupil freedom re- 
quired by the unit idea.” 

“I'd like to try the unit,” a teacher of Spanish added wistfully, 
“but it takes too much time; I have to hurry my classes long to 
get through my courses in time.” 

A layman listening to this conversation would wonder how such 
an obviously bad idea ever became a part of educational theory. 
Two of these teachers seem to favor it, though one views it merely 
as part of a repertoire of teaching devices and the other thinks it 
has to do only with the manner in which the textbook is organized. 
As against this faint praise one would believe that the unit is 
useless for teaching the solid material of history or English, that it 
is devoted exclusively to committee reports, that it involves “turn- 
ing classes over to pupils,” and that, as compared to other methods, 
it is prohibitively time-consuming. Either the unit idea itself is 
fundamentally bad or, at best, useless, or thirty years of interpre- 
tation have failed, at least with this group of teachers, in trans- 
lating the idea into practicable classroom procedure. 


” 


Of course, the widespread success of superior teachers in making 
effective use of the idea suggests that the trouble has lain in the 
interpretation. Why the idea has not taken root in the practice 
of most teachers, however, is a question which seems to be worth 
considering. A review of the various interpretations of the idea 
since Morrison defined it twenty-five years ago reveals at least a 
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part of the answer. Almost every author dealing with the unit 
concept has, in attempting to add substance to it, added his par- 
ticular set of “characteristics,” “requirements,” or “necessary impli- 
cations,” with the result that the average teacher cannot be con- 
demned either for not understanding the fundamental principles 
at all or for having accepted such limiting qualifications that the 
wide applicability of these principles has been obscured. 

The teachers quoted above appear to have missed a rich re- 
source for the improvement of their teaching practices. Each one 
of them has somehow bogged down in his attempt to translate the 
ideas fundamental in the unit concept into his own work (or per- 
haps, he uses these ideas and has not been able to relate them to 
what he has been taught about this aspect of educational theory) . 
Each particular interpretation has missed something of the sim- 
plicity of the unit concept itself, and the entire conversation sug- 
gests the need for some reemphasis in teacher education upon the 
basic principles involved in the unit concept as contrasted with 
those notions attached to the idea for application to specific situa- 
tions and purposes. 

Just what these basic principles are is, of course, a matter of 
individual judgment. Two criteria for developing them, however, 
would be their fundamental acceptance by those who have pro- 
moted the term “unit” most influentially, and their wide applica- 
bility to classroom practice. The following are suggested as being 
both fundamental and widely adaptable among the many areas of 
school work: 


1. The unit is a pattern of guided learning experiences. As such, its unitary 
character comes from its total effect upon the pupil rather than from its 
appearance of unity to the teacher or author of the textbook. 

2. The experiences which make up a unit form a pattern which makes sense 
as a whole to the pupil. Each thing learned in the unit gains meaning from 
its context in the unit and, in turn, adds to the whole pattern. 

3. The unit represents to the pupil a singleness of purpose, of direction, and 
of value. It is in the achievement of the unit’s purposes that the mass of 
learning is accomplished and its interrelated meanings are established. 

4. Learning activities and the materials required for these activities are selected 
for their probable effectiveness in accomplishing the central dominating 
purposes of the unit. 

5. Since the unit concerns learning primarily, and teaching only secondarily, 
its purposes must be understood and valued by the pupil, and the learning 
experiences have meaning to him as sensible means of accomplishing these 


purposes. 
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6. Since achievement of purpose is the dominant aspect of the unit idea, it is 
necessary that the pupil know the extent of his achievement during and at 
the close of the unit. 


Accepting these principles, it is not difficult to appraise the 
opinions expressed so vividly by the group of teachers above. In 
the first place, what of the commonly expressed idea that the unit 
is merely a technique coordinate with “other devices such as the 
lecture, class discussion, and pupil project?” Obviously, the unit 
concerns the organization of techniques, and the teacher has the 
task of designing a workable set of “devices” within the framework 
of the principles stated above. The unit thus cannot be con- 
sidered as a technique or device to be used occasionally and then 
placed upon a shelf as such a specific tool as the lecture or the 
class discussion may be treated. The unit’s effectiveness depends 
upon the psychologically sound selection and organization of teach- 
ing devices, and it thus demands the widest possible range of 
imaginative selection in accomplishing its purposes. 

The second teacher’s point is related to that of the first. Here 
is the belief that unity can be achieved within the pages of a text- 
book. Textbook divisions have always been unitary to their au- 
thors, and generally to the experienced scholars who taught from 
them. There is no reason to believe, however, that the recent trend 
toward organizing textbooks by “units” instead of by chapters will 
automatically meet the requirement that meaningful relationships 
be established by the learner himself. The teacher who expects 
integrated patterns of learning to take shape simply because certain 
facts have been placed together in the textbook will be disappointed 
in the case of the average high school pupil. Also, there is some- 
thing about this relinquishing of the “engineering” responsibility 
of the teacher which suggests that “covering the material” very 
likely will take the place of the achievement of desirable pupil 
growth. Effective application of the unit idea would require use 
of the book as only one of the means through which the purposeful 
learnings of the unit might be accomplished. 

The comments of the history and English teachers are closely 
related. Both view the unit as a thing apart from the processes 
by which they accomplish their essential tasks—that is, the teaching 
of history or English. One unfortunate result of the frequent 
identification of the unit idea with such new-fangled techniques as 
pupil-direction of class activities, socialized recitation procedures, 
committee projects, or “activity learning,” has been that many 
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teachers who cannot adapt these specific techniques to their own 
use have ignored the whole idea of the unitary organization of 
learning experience. It is well to point out in this regard that 
the idea was promoted originally by Morrison as an economical 
means of the mastery of important learnings, and not as a high 
road to “easy” education. One of the advantages of stripping the 
unit idea of all but its essential characteristics is that such teachers 
might more easily incorporate worth-while psychological principles 
into their “important” teaching without feeling unnecessarily 
guilty about wasting time for themselves or their pupils. 

One of the most common examples of the identification of 
the whole unit idea with a specific technique is represented in the 
mathematics teacher’s comment. He believes that in order to bene- 
fit from the unit idea he must “turn his classes over to the pupils,” 
and he very properly is not prepared to do this. It is true that it is 
essential to the unit idea, as it is characterized above, that the pur- 
poses and the means of learning be clear to the pupil and that 
the means be rational to him as being pertinent to the purposes. 
This clarification and rationalization can be accomplished in most 
classroom situations by other means than pupil direction of the 
learning activities. There are many classes in which pupils are 
taught consistently with this requirement of the unit idea and 
where the teacher alone determines the purposes, sets up the assign- 
ments, and evaluates the learning. Such close domination by the 
teacher is perhaps more easily justified in mathematics classes than 
in most others, but it does not necessarily conflict with the basic 
unit idea, if the pupil is permitted to gain an adequate understand- 
ing and rationalization of the desired end result and of the means 
of achieving it. In courses such as general science, civics, problems 
of democracy, and English, there is a far better chance of satisfying 
this basic requirement through pupil participation in planning both 
the end results and the means to gain these ends. 

The criterion by which the manner of pupil orientation and 
motivation must be judged would seem to be the extent to which 
previous experience permits pupils to cooperate intelligently in 
planning their new learning experiences. The mathematics teacher 
could not be excused, however, for ignoring opportunity for teach- 
ing more math and teaching it more easily by helping his pupils to 
see where they are going and why they are going there. 

Finally, there is the teacher who would “use the unit” if it were 
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not that he must “hurry along to get through his courses.” His 
problem is common to all of us. Brought up in a tradition which 
requires him to “cover the material,” conscience-stricken if he gets 
into June without having completed the textbook, and harried by 
pupils and their parents who want to see paginated results, he 
orients his teaching accordingly. He realizes that learning is some- 
thing which happens within his pupils, but he tries to assume that 
because he assigns the pages of reading, hears evidence that they 
have been read, and supplements this recitation with a bit of “out- 
side” reading, oral reporting, and classroom camraderie, the desired 
learning automatically takes place. He appears to misunderstand 
that the unit idea can embrace whatever there is in his teaching 
practice which is actually producing desirable results, and that it 
may, beyond this, be a means by which he might eliminate or im- 
prove those techniques which aré not producing results. Indeed, 
he need not even abandon his notion of “covering the book,” since 
the understandings represented in the factual material of the text- 
book may be taught far more easily and quickly through an appli- 
cation of the principles involved in the unit idea than through 
a routine which ignores them. 

Such a definition of the unit concept should be reassuring to 
teachers. It should be clear that the unit is a means of incorporating 
into teaching practice the most important requisitions to effective 
and economical learning. When stripped of all but its basic prin- 
ciples, the unit concept lends itself to a wider variety of teaching 
purposes and of teaching techniques. It can be useful, both to the 
“academic” course directed at abstract verbalized learnings, and to 
the “practical” course aimed at immediately important problems of 
pupil adjustment. Rather than requiring that the textbook be 
ignored, it demands the most intelligent use of this and any other 
useful piece of teaching material. In contrast to the notion that 
the really “important” teachings must be done outside the unit 
framework, the definition suggested in the principles above con- 
templates an organizational basis upon which all worth-while 
learnings may be developed. Indeed, the more important the 
purpose, the more desirable that its achievement be based upon the 
principles of economy represented in this unit concept. There is 
mo reason why such a concept should be limited in its value either 
to a teacher who wants extensive pupil participation in planning, 
or to one who prefers to retain most of the planning and assign- 
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ment functions. The successful application of the theory of the 
unit must depend upon its acceptance by the average teacher as 
being immediately useful and applicable to his individual sort of 
teaching. 


The Place of Extracurricular Activities 
C. R. Van NICE 


Managing Editor, School Activities, Topeka, Kansas 
KX 


LONGSIDE, the curriculum is a zone of educative experi- 
fet for students which, for want of a more descriptive name, 
is called “extracurricular activities.” Other terms have been offered 
and applied by authorities in this field, but they do not last. “Extra- 
curricular activities” they continue to be called. 

This field of education includes the activities of student coun- 
cils, homerooms, clubs, class organizations, publication staffs, and 
teams—democratically formed groups of students. While such 
activities are correlated with those of the curriculum, one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic marks them as “extra.” They are vol- 
untary on the part of students; they are not required for gradua- 
tion. 

History of the curriculum is largely an account of one accept- 
ance after another of extracurricular activities for status in the 
curriculum. Ever since the Latin School gave way to innovations, 
the field of extracurricular activities has served as a proving ground 
for subjects later to be regarded as essentials. 

Our early high schools were almost entirely a matter of meeting 
requirements. Colleges and universities required proficiency in 
specified areas of knowledge. Since many institutions of learning 
—even those that are tax-supported—have not subscribed wholly 
to the principle that citizenship-building is the only justifiable 
objective of public education, the curriculum is even yet constantly 
harassed by requirements out of harmony with its avowed purpose. 
Extracurricular activities are spared this problem. To require 
students to vote, to hold office, or to play on a team in the citizen- 
ship-laboratory known as extracurricular activities is as unthinkable 
as would be such requirements made of adults in the community. 

But college entrance requirements were not the only ones that 
tended to fix the activities of the school. Teachers were required 
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to carry a minimum teaching load. Extracurricular activities 
could not be endorsed without adequate and competent sponsor- 
ship, and there have not always been teachers able and willing to 
give time and effort beyond the demands of their curricular assign- 
ments. 

Tax-payers have been required to support the school. The 
thought that “what was good enough for me is good enough for 
my neighbor’s children” has always had appeal for the voter, who 
is naturally inclined to maintain that his own schooling--as dem- 
onstrated by his present importance—was all that anyone could 
need. He labeled these spontaneous activities of young people as 
“fads and frills’—terms that still persist in some quarters. 

Teachers have been slow to accept sponsorship of extracurricu- 
lar activities as a part of their job—particularly so when their 
teaching load made no provision for such extra tasks. Always 
themselves high school students of a past generation, they generally 
have been content with the curriculum as sufficient for their 
purpose. They have preferred to make assignments, give orders, 
and impart information. Only when a new field of interest be- 
came so persistent that it was made a subject and given a place 
in the curriculum were such teachers willing to accept it as a part 
of their work. 

Noting the increased justification of extracurricular activities 
in the light of new educational theory, educators have tried to 
simplify the matter of handling them by making them all a part 
of the curriculum. We frequently hear of a school system that has 
curricularized its extracurricular activities. 

But such an achievement as that of curricularizing all extra- 
curricular activities is not an easy one. When the voluntary activi- 
ties of boys and girls are required, measured, and teacher-dominated. 
they lose something that they cannot regain within the curriculum 
—they leave a void that calls for extracurricular activities. That 
fringe of student-propelled activities will always persist. 

Since a large part of the activities of student groups remain 
outside the curriculum, varying relationships between the two 
factors exist in different schools. Some schools tolerate extra- 
curricular activities as if they were a compromise with something 
that is not school at all. Others accept them as a means of getting 
publicity for the school, gaining the loyalty of students, and some- 
times getting work done that would otherwise fall to teachers. But 
a large and growing proportion of American high schools are 
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accepting extracurricular activities as a democracy laboratory where 
the traits and qualities of good citizenship can be developed and 
put into practice now—as social and political situations where 
young citizens may “learn to do by doing.” 

The classroom teacher and the sponsor of activities must make 
a somewhat different approach to the task of citizenship-building 
for life in a democracy, but their common objective demands that 
they accept their work, not as separate jobs, but as parts of the 
same job. They are members of a team. They must correlate 
their efforts. They must engage in “skull practice,” for indeed 
extracurricular matters will often take more time in faculty meeting 
than will those of the curriculum. Harnessing, hitching, and di- 
recting spontaneous student effort toward worthy educational goals 
must be a part of every teachers’s job, and classroom teachers can- 
not be spared their over-all part in the total situation. 

Educational theory and practice give more and more importance 
to the voluntary, non-credit efforts of student groups. Subservi- 
ence of extracurricular activities to those of the curriculum, as 
implied in Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell’s early pronouncement that they 
“should grow out of the curriculum and return to enrich it,” is 
hardly demanded by leading educators today. The extracurricular 
program is a partner with the curriculum—a junior partner per- 
haps, but a partner nevertheless. 

The time-tested content of the curriculum must be, and must 
continue to be, the substance of an education, but in a democracy 
based upon freedom of the individual there will always be a place 
for voluntary, non-credit-toward-graduation efforts on the part of 
students, directed by competent and understanding teachers. Be- 
sides credits-toward-graduation, our citizens of the future, need 
approval of their fellows, satisfaction from having rendered service, 
and guided experience in social intercourse. These are educational 
values that call for extracurricular activities. 
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Physical Education and the Curriculum 
WILLIAM H. PEACOCK 


nx 


HAT is physical education and why should it have a place in 
W i curricular program of the school? Students, teachers, 
school administrators, and the taxpayer may well pose this question 
to the physical educator. His answer must in the final analysis 
constitute the justification for that part of the school curriculum 
which teaches a child to develop to the highest degree his physical 
capacity within the range of the accepted educational objectives of 
the school. 

There are many definitions of physical education. To many 
people it is basketball, baseball, and football. While these activities 
are a part of physical education, they are not the “all.” Nixon and 
Cozens! define the subject as that phase of the whole process of 
education which is concerned with vigorous muscular activities 
and related responses, and with the modifications of the individual 
resultant from these responses. 

In the light of this definition one sees the school program of 
physical education taking place in a specialized environment under 
supervision of skilled leadership, characterized by situations and 
stimuli intended to motivate muscular activity and other responses 
which are in the words of Williams, “physically wholesome, men- 
tally stimulating and satisfying, and socially sound.’’? 

It seems clear that the primary task of physical education is the 
education of the physical. In striving for this primary objective, 
growth in other areas: social, emotional, intellectual, and recrea- 
tional, is stimulated and accelerated, thereby contributing to the 
total development of the child. If secondary education as defined 
by Douglass? is that period in the formal education of the child 
in which the emphasis is shifted from the study of the simpler 
tools of learning and literacy to the use of these tools in acquiring 
knowledge, interests, skills and appreciations in the various major 
fields of human life and thought, then physical education has a 


2 Eugene W. Nixon and Frederick W. Cozens, An Introduction to Physical Education 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1947), p. 6. 

2 Jesse Feiring Williams, The Principles of Physical Education (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1948), p. 242. 

® Harl R. Douglass, Secondary Education for Youth in Modern Y Yom (Washing- 
ton, D. O.: A Report on the American Youth Commission, 1937), p. 
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place and a responsibility in the secondary education of American 
youth. 

The development and training of the child’s physical organism 
in terms of motor skills; the supplying of wholesome and stimu- 
lating outlets for the competitive nature of youth; the teaching of 
rules, strategy, sportsmanship and history of team and individual 
games are some of the contributions physical education can make 
to the curriculum of the secondary school. 

It is not strange that the team games of basketball, baseball, 
and football, the mainstays of the interscholastic athletic program, 
have supplied most readily the situations and stimuli that have 
motivated high school students to vigorous activity. Such games 
have provided for the use of big muscles, as well as supplying real 
situations in which social and emotional development can be 
furthered. 

Perhaps the emphasis placed upon interscholastic competition 
in these sports as well as the high degree of skill attained by the 
participants has focused the attention and interest of the public 
upon this phase of the total physical education program to the 
exclusion of other equally important phases. The participation of 
the player on the varsity squad in his chosen sport or sports is in 
the main a challenging and satisfying experience. He enjoys pitting 
his strength, skill, and knowledge against a worthy opponent. Such 
competition provides dramatic situations in which physical, social, 
and emotional growth of the skilled performer can be fostered and 
accelerated. The secondary school has accepted the responsibility 
for sponsoring the interscholastic atheletic program. Where can 
one find a high school without a school team in at least one or 
more of these sports? 


If competition in team and individual games is educationally 
sound for the skilled performer, it certainly must be sound for the 
average skilled and low-skilled performer. Such competition may 
be provided in an organized manner by means of an intramural 
program. However, the activities included in the intramural pro- 
gram must be correlated closely with the activities taught in the 
required program. For it is in the required program that the 
child, to a great extent, is taught the skills, rules and strategy 
requisite for competition in the intramural program. This state- 
ment is not meant to preclude the use of competitive activity in 
the required program, because such activity provides many real 
learning situations for the instruction of game skills which are 
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capitalized upon by an alert teacher. However, it must always 
be remembered that the physical, social, emotional, intellectual, 
and recreational values of team and individual games are not in- 
herent in these activities and may be attained only when the indi- 
vidual participant has a stimulating and satisfying experience. 
To attain this end, in the opinion of the writer, the intramural and 
required phases of the physical education program, in which the 
mass of students are encouraged to participate, must meet the 
following criteria: 

1. Competition in both the intramural and required program 
must be equitable. The American boy is a competitive animal. It is 
when he is placed in a game situation in which his chances for 
success are slight or non-existent that he refuses to participate and 
compensates by looking to areas other than the physical for success. 
It has been the writer’s experience that the low-skilled, when placed 
in a situation with other students of approximately his level of 
ability, enjoys competition and learns more rapidly than before. 

Equitable competition means classification in physical education 
classes. Such classification may be done by means of tests or the 
subjective judgment of the instructor. It is clear that throwing 
out the ball and tooting the whistle can no longer be the only 
contributions of the instructor to the program. 

2. The intramural activities and the motor skills taught in the 
required program should be varied. A program of softball, basket- 
ball, and tag football may suffice for the initial stages, but soccer, 
speedball, tumbling, wrestling, volley ball, track and field, dancing, 
and, where facilities permit, tennis, golf and aquatics, must soon 
become an integral part of the program. Certain of these activities 
have definite “carry over” value, whereas others are included be- 
cause high school boys desire to participate in them. 

3. School administrators must grant to the intramural and re- 
quired phases of the physical education program the same interest 
and support they manifest in the interscholastic phase. To do 
this means scheduling physical education classes in the same man- 
ner as academic classes so that students of relatively the same age 
attend class at the same hour. The practice of scheduling physical 
education classes as a relief for overcrowded study halls is not 
acceptable. 

Facilities, equipment, and trained personnel for the three phases 
of the program, namely, the interscholastic, the intramural, and 
the required, must be provided on a scale indicative of the best 
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efforts of the school and community. This ideal must be the goal 
of the school administrator as well as the physical education per- 
sonnel. 

Such a program of physical education has a place in the school 
curriculum of a democratic society because: 

1. It stimulates the physical, mental, social, and emotional 
development of the child and provides him with opportunities to 
demonstrate his improvement in attaining group goals as well as 
individual acclaim. 

2. It recognizes that the human organism reacts as a whole to 
stimuli and that such reactions present opportunities for teaching 
sports knowledge, cooperation, team play, and ideals of sportsman- 
ship, as well as motor skills. 

3. It includes a variety of activities suited to the immediate 
interest as well as the post school recreational demands of the 
participants. Such a program consists predominantly of natural 
play activities: running, jumping, throwing, catching, striking and 
dodging, which are organized into games and sports. These 
activities provide for the differences in the physical capacities and 
abilities found among secondary school students. 

4. It believes that competition and cooperation can be taught 
and learned in a game situation where the worth of the individual 
is measured in terms of his contribution to the team, but his indi- 
viduality and self respect are maintained and valued. 

5. It recognizes the forces of urbanization, industrialization, and 
sedentarianism in contemporary society and seeks for maintenance 
of physical vigor in the population by the teaching of and par- 
ticipation in team and individual games for the youth of the 
nation in hopes that skills learned and habits formed will carry 
over into adult life. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to answer the question, 
what is physical education and why should it have a place in the 
curricular program of the school? The final answer to the question 
rests in the hands of physical education teachers who must edu- 
cate school administrators, fellow teachers, students, parents, and 
the public as to the worth of their program. 
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A New Deal in Grammar Teaching 


E. J. NEUMAYER 
East Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 


E. J. RuTAN 


East Carolina Teachers College 
+ | 


Sag epic there was a time when the teaching of grammar 
for grammar’s sake could be justified, but now is not the time. 
Now is the time for a new deal in grammar teaching that puts 
the horse before the cart. For too long the teaching of grammar 
has been away from meaning rather than toward it; in fact, the 
sense of a sentence is rarely considered so long as the form meets 
the requirements of the textbook, in which the language of the 
exercises is often artificial. 

English grammar is difficult to teach primarily because it has 
been derived from Latin and other highly inflected languages. 
The terminology itself has become so cumbersome that teachers 
as well as pupils become lost in the maze of “speech-parts,” many 
of which no longer serve any practical function. Actually con- 
temporary English has few inflections; its grammar is more a mat- 
ter of sense than form, and its teaching should function in meaning. 

If the sentences used for grammar teaching were subjected to a 
function-in-meaning approach, the dread of grammar would de- 
crease, for pupils would be concerned with what the words in the 
sentences are saying rather than what they are called. Grammar 
would become an inquiry into what each word is doing, and the 
construction of words could be determined in terms of the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Much of the needless terminology of grammar 
would be dropped, and that which would be retained would make 
sense. Moreover, the habit of asking what these words are doing 
in this sentence would provide the pupil with a technique he could 
use in all of his English studies. 

In particular, an inquiry into the meaning of the grammar 
exercises would train the pupil to read with more accuracy. The 
word order of a sentence would not be merely diagrammed, but 
understood in terms of its context. Pupils would be concerned 
with whether this word or that word should go first in building 
meaning; hence their attention would not be diverted by the 
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terminology of forms of grammar, for the significance would remain 
the primary consideration. Afterwards the formalities and techni- 
calities of grammar can be pointed out as much as the teacher 
deems necessary. 

Once the pupils get the idea that grammar is not a body of 
knowledge divorced from living language, they will overcome much 
of their antipathy toward the subject. They will realize that the 
ordering of their thoughts is dependent upon grammar as a tool 
for communication. They will see that the study of grammar is 
not an abstract mind-trainer but a practical skill, necessary in 
their daily lives. 

This plea being made for a new deal in grammar teaching is 
not the usual do-away-with-grammar-argument. Formal difficulties 
should not be circumvented by oversimplifying through changing 
the grammatical nomenclature. In the matters of tense of verbs 
and case of pronouns, present-day custom in usage should be con- 
sidered, but in a manner that means something to the pupil as well 
as to the teacher. 

A new way of dealing with grammar is to present sentences in 
which the particular grammatical concept being studied is pur- 
posely left out, with no indication of where the word or words 
belong. By seeking to supply the missing element, the pupil must 
first find out what the sentence should say and then fill in a word 
or words that make sense. This function-in-meaning technique is 
based upon the idea that the meaning of a word, phrase, clause, 
etc., is its contribution to the meaning of the passage in which it 
occurs; that is, that part of the thought or message which would 
be missing if that particular element were omitted. 

The following exercise, in which the subject of each sentence 
is missing, will serve to illustrate how the function-in-meaning 
approach may be applied to the teaching of grammar. 


A word is missing from each sentence. 
Find where it is missing. 

See how many different words will fit. 
Choose the one that fits best. 


The rang in the middle of the night. Leaped 
from their beds and into their clothes. Soon the 
roared down the street toward the blazing building. 
Of people had gathered to watch the fire. After many 
exciting hours was finally extinguished. 
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Note that after the pupil finds out what the sentences are 
saying, he discovers that the missing thing—the subject—is im- 
portant to the meaning and that subject, whether the word is 
“fireman,” “engine,” or “it,” does the same kind of work in every 
sentence. A method like this is much more natural than isolated 
sentences with blanks to be filled in, and it is good training for 
poor readers, because it demands close reading of everything 
printed on the page. 

For more advanced study in grammar, the following illustration 
of clause usage is given as an example: 


Find what is missing from each sentence. 

Rewrite the sentence putting in the words that fit best. 
What you have put in each sentence is called a CLAUSE. 
Underline the word it modifies. 


Baseball is the sport. There are many Americans. 
The position of pitcher is one. Many times the 
pitcher is the player. Rookies are young fellows. 
Babe Ruth was probably the performer. Television 
is the thing. The one is the umpire. Good contracts 
are given to the few baseball stars. Baseball is the 
highly organized business. 


Exercises like these help pupils to make sense with words and 
thus make the study of grammar meaningful. No grammatical 
element need be slighted by this method; in fact, every element in 
grammar may be taught in this way. Whatever the teacher is in 
the habit of including in the grammar course can be handled in 
this way, for this method has proved itself in actual classroom 
practice for many years. 

Here, then, is a new deal in grammar teaching in which both 
the teacher and the pupil can make sense. By becoming aware 
of the meaning of what he says, reads, or writes, a pupil can no 
longer regard grammar as a meaningless chore, for he can see that 
it is a tool that can give him the mastery of his language. 








Must We Drift? 


KENNETH WINETROUT 
American International College 


mx 
OR TOO LONG the composition teacher has accepted a 
ected part in the development of the language he teaches. 
He has sat on the sidelines while the newspaper columnist, the 
movie scenarist, the G.I., and the literary experimenter have had 
all the fun of changing the language. The teacher has been too 
proud and too “correct” to adopt the slang, on the one hand, and 
just a little too intimidated by the successful writer to know what 
to do with literary innovations to the language. He repeats the 
Shavian adage: those who can, do; those who can’t, teach. He 
overcomes his inferiority by playing the martinet of the grammar 
book to an army of innocent pupils. 

The teacher forgets just what a grammar is: namely, that it is 
a record of the accepted usage standards of a language up to the 
date of its publication (or more frequently up to a date some 
twenty years previous to its publication date). Grammarians are 
properly speaking historians; they are not moralists. They are 
clerks in the court and play neither the part of judge or jury. 
They are humble persons who fully €apect the rules they have 
recorded to be broken by innovators such as Stein and Joyce, 
Time and the New Yorker, until there is the need for a new 
grammar. If there were no innovations, the profession of gram- 
marian would soon become obsolete. 

Unfortunately the average composition teacher does not appreci- 
ate very clearly what a grammar book is. He forgets that it is a 
record book, and for him it becomes a series of moral command- 
ments. Innovations or failures to meet these standards constitute 
sins. The teacher begrudgingly admits that a writer of the stature 
of a Hemmingway or a Steinbeck has some right to take certain 
liberties with the language. The pupil however is admonished: 
when you become a successful writer, you too may break rules. 
Until that time, you better do what the text says. 

It seems to me that the time has come when the composition 
teacher must give up his neutral position. He does not have 
to be a slave to the grammar-historian. He does not have to sit 
by while language-changes come from the opposite poles of slang 
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and literary experiments. The composition teacher is the one 
who has the up-hill fight in this matter. He is the one who has 
to plead and beg with the indifferent student, the poor student. 
It just isn’t right that he should defer all issues to the grammarian, 
the slangster, the literary innovator. In a very real sense he knows 
the language better than either the grammarian or the writer. 
He knows the difficult spots for the student who is learning the 
language. He knows the effort which must go into explaining 
the correct use of “who” and “whom.” He has seen the blank 
pained expressions on the faces of students in the English class. 

Anthropologists have invented the term “language drift.” The 
skilled anthropologist can detect a certain meaningful evolution in 
language. For example, quantitative terms gradually become sepa- 
rate from nouns, and as a result we can say one horse, two horses, 
five horses, without having to have an individual term, a different 
noun, for one horse, for two horses, for five horses. But on the 
whole, the word “drift” is the most appropriate term we have for 
the development of language. Primitives with their extreme belief 
in word-magic could not very easily have participated in conscious 
and methodical change of language. However we moderns with 
our wealth of linguistic studies, with our anthropological researches 
into comparative languages, our semantics, with our experiences 
at creating auxiliary languages such as Esperanto and Basic Eng- 
lish, are under no compulsion to capitulate to the anarchy of lan- 
guage drift. 

Ogden’s work in Basic English is rich in suggestions for the 
composition teacher. We can simplify our task as composition 
teachers by simplifying the language we teach. We don’t have to 
accept grammar, the historical standards of usage from the past; 
nor do we have to leave all the fun of changing the language to 
the experimental writers. We have certain discretionary powers, 
and we ought to use them. We don’t have to be so utterly help- 
less in this matter of good usage as is indicated by the following 
happening. A staff teaching freshman composition in a large 
mid-Western college voted down one text because it did not clearly 
and arbitrarily indicate what was the correct usage. This staff 
selected a text where one form, one usage, was set forth as the 
correct form or usage. This action seems to suggest a new ex- 
pression of the primitive’s belief in word-magic—a superstitious 
respect for correctness. 

I should like to suggest a humble beginning to this task of 
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escaping a drift policy in language usage. I should like to sug- 
gest that if we throw out some of the troublesome conventions 
of current English usage, we can devote more time and energy 
to the real job at hand, namely, communications. A lot of trifles 
in English composition serve little purpose beyond proving that 
so and so has had enough money and leisure to go to college and 
master certain details of language usage. His mastery constitutes 
a badge of respectability rather than a clear understanding of 
effective communication. It’s Thorstein Veblen’s old story of 
“conspicuous consumption.” 

“It's me” has become acceptable. “It is I” is beginning to 
sound a litle hollow even among the élite. Why can’t we throw 
out the whole lot of uncertainties which seem inevitably to attach 
themselves to “who” and “whom”? There’s rarely any question 
about the meaning in sentences involving the use of “who” or 
“whom.” It’s usually just a matter of how clever we are at de- 
tecting the subjective or objective case. 

Then why should we continue to bother our heads whether 
one should write “all right” or “alright” or “allright”? Likewise, 
what difference does it make if we write “all ready” or “already”? 
The same goes for “altogether” and “all together.” One functions 
as an adjective, the other as an adverb. The confusion which 
arises over which one to use is much greater than the confusion 
which will ever result from their misuse. While we are on this 
matter of adjectives and adverbs, is the effort which goes into the 
following admonitions worthwhile? “You must say (or write) 
‘surely,’ not ‘sure.’” ‘You must say (or write) ‘really,’ not ‘real.’ ” 
Let’s not get upset over “awhile” and “a while,” and “out loud” for 
“aloud.” 

I rather doubt if anyone ever stops and carefully thinks through 
the differences between “farther” and “further” and “in” and 
“into.” Why worry about “proven” and “proved,” “loan” and 
“lend”? The diehards who have opposed “got,” “enthuse,” “quite,” 
and “nice,” have had a hard time and little—precious little—to 
show for their efforts. Often we hear “quite nice,” and we're not 
confused; and, if we’re upset, we’re simply oversensitive. There 
are more serious matters to get upset about. 

Whenever we say something is “different,” we are in the process 
of comparing; and when we compare, we are in the habit of 
using “than.” You'll never confuse anyone by saying “different 
than,” but when you get involved in a circumlocution that assures 
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you of coming out with “different from,” you may confuse others 
and get a bit mixed up yourself. Why worry about the use of 
“due to”? Everyone knows what you mean, although a few stick- 
lers may be annoyed. There is nothing inherently wrong with 
using “like” as a conjunction. Often it is simpler to use “like” 
than to get involved in an “as” clause. 

“Will” and “shall” have lost their distinction except in con- 
jugation tables. “Can” and “may” seem well on their way to the 
same end—certainly in most speech. And why must we always 
bow to the fetish which calls for more formal usage in the written 
word than in the spoken word? Perhaps we could skip the techni- 
cal difference between “hanged” and “hung.” The subjunctive 
has become such a weak aspect of the American language that we 
ought to take the final step and throw it out altogether. A split 
infinitive never prevented communication, and sometimes it helps 
to split an infinitive. 

The use of the singular verb following, everyone, each, every- 
body, has thrown many a high school youngster into grammatical 
turmoil. The plural is usually implied in the use of these singular 
indefinite pronouns. 

The above suggestions are just a beginning; they are rather 
harmless innocent ones. Others may want to throw out the 
distinctions between “sit” and “set,” “lie” and “lay.” The simpli- 
fications indicated in this paper involve no change in form; no 
new rules are necessary. For the most part they simply mean a 
continuation of what is already taking place in speech. The pro- 
posals mean no more than lifting a mild stigma from minor errors 
of language usage. 

These suggestions, however mild would be their effect on the 
practical level of use, would better the life of the poor composition 
teacher who has long been running into a stone wall. If other 
people are able to simplify and facilitate the work of their pro- 
fession, why can’t the English teacher? 

It is time the composition teacher got out from under this 
neutrality act which forbids him to participate in the develop- 
ment of the language he teaches. Why should the teacher be at 
the mercy of movie and street slang on the one hand and the 
experimentations of the literati on the other to bring about change 
of language habits? Why a slave to grammar? Why a mere 
spectator at the drift of language? 











Discrimination: Diary of a Bigot 


KENNETH V. LoTTICcK 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
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SHOULD have known from the moment she entered my class- 
} Rama Of course, her name was Esther and, at the time (and 
in the press of registration) , I failed to connect it with that vicious 
Semitic queen who so used her position in the royal household of 
Assyria to discriminate in favor of her “chosen people.” As I 
look back over it now I think that I must have behaved as though 
the name were Margaret, Ellen, Gretchen, or some other good old 
Teutonic name. I certainly was not on my guard, but you may 
rest assured that it will not happen again! 

She was from New York and so I felt that she should have 
something to contribute to the small town pupils whom I was then 
instructing in “world civilization.” And so it turned out, but 
not in the manner that I had supposed. For Esther was brighter 
(or at least I thought she was brighter until I learned THE 
TRUTH) than most of the girls in her class. From the first she 
was ready with an upheld hand and a sunny smile (which later 
I came to see was more of a disdainful leer than a smile) and I 
was unwary enough to let her answer many questions on geography 
and the races of mankind. 

I say “answer,” but it is clear to me now that her replies were 
propaganda of the shrewdest and most subtle type. She was clever, 
no mistake, and gave my best students quite a race both in the 
activities of the classroom and in the preparation of her notebook, 
which was meticulous. Of course, this too was a means to an end; 
she wished me to display it before the class with her name on it. 
It was all part of her diabolical campaign and this was my first 
experience with a member of the fifth column—the underground 
which was preparing for the final day of violence. 

Her hair was beautiful—raven black and long (to her shoulders) . 
Somehow I remembered Solomon and Sheba. What was that psalm 
in “the Songs” about a woman’s hair? Her crowning glory? Her 
features were becoming and (at first) I felt attractive; her chin 
and forehead were regular; it was only later that I was able to 
detect that damning curve in her nose; I think she tried to sit so 
that it would not be apparent. But J saw it, from every angle; that 
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is, when I knew what to look for. And then her face became 
horrible; she, actually, was repulsive; instead of hair she had a 
mop of disreputable, stringy, and colorless stuff, not golden or 
auburn, but black as hell. 

She tried to take over my class; her questions became sharper 
and sharper. She was trying to humiliate me—to establish the 
reputed superiority of her race. She asked if John Calvin, the great 
advocate of democratic church organization, were not a dictator? 
She even questioned some of the sacraments of the Roman church; 
much as I hate IT I could not bear her mocking smile as she men- 
tioned transubstantiation, apostolic succession, and justification by 
works. Of course, by this time, I KNEW. Although by her guile 
and dissimulation she had endeared herself to my group, I en- 
deavored to demonstrate to them her self-centered attitude, her 
vicious plans. 

I must say that this was difficult—she had built her house care- 
fully. Only with the less observant and more emotional did I make 
any headway; since I knew that inwardly she was laughing at me, 
baiting me, I continued to fight on, however. 

And I had thought that I was reasonably observant! So it was 
as late as the third week of school before I realized what I was 
facing. Yet I now suppose that it had been visible all the time— 
even from that first day when she “smiled” at me and gave me 
her name. 

On Tuesday, the twenty-fourth of September, the sun shone 
brightly; it entered the corner of my classroom; it lighted Esther's 
hair, her face, her form. And then suddenly I KNEW! For there 
on her breast gleamed like the trident of Beelzebub that seditious 
insignia! I looked twice, fascinated by the glow of burnished gold. 
Then, horrible to tell, I realized that Esther was—. For I beheld 
THE STAR OF DAVID. 

Such brazenness! At last I saw her in a clear light. Now her 
tricks to gain attention were explained; now her lack of docility 
and her readiness to argue with me, A GENTILE, were revealed. 
And I knew further that in the secret councils of her synagogue 
she with her kind plotted my physical destruction as well. For I 
am a student of history; I have read “The Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion.” I KNOW their insidious technique. 

I tried to get the other girls to wear crosses to distinguish them- 
selves; only a few accepted my suggestion; again I am afraid she 
was too clever for me; one student, whom I had always considered 
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intelligent, actually said she saw nothing wrong with Esther! I 
feel that I am losing the following that I have built up over a period 
of years by a judicious distribution of academic honors and rewards. 
I feel that some of the others are laughing at me. That's it—that’s 
the technique—THEY bore from within. That’s what the learned 
elders taught. 

I'm afraid I am fighting a losing battle—I hope, however, to be 
able to hold out until the end of the term. Next year I shall be 
more careful; much more careful. And I shall warn Miss Pugh, 
the tenth grade teacher, to be on her guard. She, Thank God, 
thinks like I do. Maybe together we can stifle this foul conspiracy. 
I fervently hope so and I pray, each night to Christ to give me 
strength to continue the battle. But I sometimes believe that even 
He does not hear me. 

One thing I do know—Esther’s grade is already made. If she 
mends her ways she may get a C. I have checked her work care- 
fully (I pride myself on the accuracy of my grading). The neat- 
ness of her work is counteracted by the scheming calculation with 
which it is put together; I am convinced that whatever favorable 
showing she has made on written work to date has been gained 
dishonestly (because that is how THEY work) ; and, as for her oral 
work—that is a living lie, a deception, and a fraud. How I hate a 
liar! Indeed, she deserves to fail; if it were not for having to put 
up with her for another year I believe I could find enough against 
her to fail her. I wonder—. 
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JOURNAL FEATURES 
Editorial 


Church and State 


There is confusion as to the position of religion, sex education, 
politics, and controversial issues in public education. Water 
already muddied by the Champaign Case and the New Jersey 
School Bus Case became darker in discussion of the relation of 
federal aid to the development of parochial schools. The dis- 
cussion seems to be based on three questionable assumptions. 

First, it is assumed that there should be clearly defined limits 
set for each of our major educational institutions—the school, 
the church, and the home. Each is supposed to stay within its own 
specialty. This would be an easy way out if it could be done. 
We are coming to understand, however, that life is not easily divis- 
ible into segments. We would not have the home or school 
neglect moral training in such areas as cheating for instance. With 
the discarding of faculty psychology, we have come to realize that 
morality comes less through precept than through example. 

Secondly, it is assumed that the school must keep silent in any 
areas in which it comes into conflict with the belief or practice of 
some other social agency. Such silence is not enjoined on any 
of the other institutions with which the child comes in contact. 
It seems a perversion of democratic theory to say that the agency 
which 12presents the general public is the only agency which can- 
not deal with important problems. Of course in practice we have 
recognized this fallacy before. For instance, the school has taught 
hygiene even when that was resisted by minority groups. The 
school his taught evolution. The state, of which the school is an 
organ, has for generations assumed responsibility for the care and 
education of those whose homes were demonstrably unfit to provide 
for them. 

In the third place, it is assumed that such areas of truth as 
philosophy, morals, or ethics which are considered the province 
of the church are so intimately connected with theology that they 
cannot be taught in any other context. If this were true, it would 
become necessary to place our children in church dominated 
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orphanages for these fields touch all areas of living. If, however, 
truth can be taught in a variety of ways and in a variety of con- 
texts then there is no need for conflict between church and school. 
The church can teach from the standpoint of theology the same 
principles of truth which the scientist may find in his laboratory. 
If each has the truth there is no inconsistency. If inconsistency 
becomes apparent the student is entitled to make the judgment 
himself. Truth is not the monopoly of single groups nor a respecter 
of persons and traditions. 

Why not recognize that each of the institutions of society is 
concerned with the welfare of the same individual and recognize 
the school as a competent partner? Only the school can provide 
for the education of all of the children. It is not a matter of 
having the school take over the functions of the home and the 
church. It is rather a provision that each child shall have an 
opportunity to obtain a fuller life regardless of his home or re- 
ligious background. 


Film Notes 


CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 
xx 


Anp So Tuey Live. New York University. 16 mm., sound, black 
and white, 25 minutes. 


Produced by the Educational Film Institute of New York Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the University of Kentucky, this film 
documents the poverty of families in a southern mountain com- 
munity. There is an intimate picture of the family, the real 
affection and respect among the family members emerging as 
clearly as the unfortunate social and economic circumstances under 
which they live. 

The problems of the family dramatized in this film are cer- 
tainly not to be considered typical of every mountain community. 
However, this story vividly portrays a striking example of the 
need for better adaptation of the school program to the problems 
of the community. 

Recommended for parent teacher groups and high school social 
studies classes. 
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A U. S. Community anp Its Citizens*. United World Films. 
16mm., sound, black and white, 20 minutes. 

The facts that all of man’s needs cannot be satisfied directly 
from the earth and that to supply many of these needs, people live 
together in communities are lucidly portrayed in this film. In 
a community which has thousands of counterparts throughout this 
country and many parts of the world, we see the actual functioning 
of community life and services as we spend a day with a group of 
school children who are making a survey of their town as a school 
project. 

This is in direct contrast to the film previously described, por- 
traying a different approach to the problem of school and com- 
munity adaptability in a different kind of community. 

Recommended for parent teacher groups and high school social 
studies classes. 


Life Filmstrips, covering subjects in the fields of archaeology, 
cultural history, science and art, will be welcomed by teachers who 
have kept files of Lire magazines for such things as photographs 
and the art series. All filmstrips will be in color except when 
the original is in black-and-white. In addition to the captions 
lecture notes will be supplied. 


EMERSON’s NEW ENGLAND (50 frames, $4.50) . 

The atmosphere of mid-nineteenth century New England is 
evoked through the use of photographs of Concord, The Old 
Manse, Wayside, Brook Farm, Walden Pond, Tanglewood, Cam- 


bridge, and Boston with captions from excerpts of journals of 
Thoreau, Emerson, and Alcott. 


THE AGE OF EXPLORATION (50 frames, $4.50) . 

A pictorial record of the expansion of the world of the six- 
teenth century is provided for high school history students through 
color facsimilies of the maps of Columbus, Magellan, and Cartier 
to emphasize the misconceptions those explorers faced and through 
photographs of the things they saw as recorded by De Bry, en- 
gravers of the period, Titian, and John White. 

Tue Mippte Aces (49 frames, $4.50) . 

From the well-remembered series of articles on the “History of 

Western Culture,” the editors are producing a series of filmstrips 


* May be obtained through the UNC Extension Division Film Rental Service. 
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by the same title. First of the series is THe Mippie Aces which is 
made up of detailed color photographs of the medieval works of 
art—tapestries, architecture, sculpture, and illuminated manuscripts. 
With the help of the Pierpont Morgan Library, the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the Yale University Gallery, much new material has 
been added to that which appeared in Lurr’s recent articles on the 
Middle Ages. The fact that most of the original subjects are 
inaccessible to the average student or teacher makes these photo- 
graphs extremely valuable. 

Giotto’s Lire oF Curist (55 frames, $4.50) 

Beautiful color photographs of the famed frescoes in the Arena 
Chapel in Padua known as Giotto’s Life of Christ maintain the 
continuity of the story and give an opportunity for studying Giotto’s 
artistry. The filmstrip on the Life of Christ can be appreciated by 
young Sunday School pupils as well as by students of the history of 
art. 

Other filmstrips in the Lire series already released are Heritage 
of the Maya, 18th Century England, Michelangelo: The Sistine 
Chapel, and The Atom. All of the filmstrips are available at 
$4.50 each (less 10% discount when ordered in lots of four or more) 
from Lire’s Fitmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 


Book Reviews 


rx 
Tue THREAD THAT Runs So True. By Jesse Stewart. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. 293 pp. $3.00. 


This is a story of the schools of a period in American life when 
mountain people living in compact little communities expressed 
intense and vital interest in the affairs of the day. 

It is told by a master story teller who learned by doing and 
sharing in a way which offers a challenge to every real teacher. 
The experiences are so real and intense that the reader is gripped 
and held by the unfolding drama. 

A philosophy of education, so badly needed in American 
democracy, is effectively woven into the story. Good school ad- 
ministration, which is a goal of modern education, is illustrated 
from page to page as the various situations are taken care of by 
the administrator. 
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Techniques of good teaching are skillfully and subtly used at 
all levels of learning. 
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Jesse Stuart has created a thrill for teachers of long years of 
service, a challenge to younger members of the profession, and a 
goal for the beginners. It can and should be read by all. 


G. B. PHILLIPs. 


THe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. By Ernest E. Bayles. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 362 pp. $3.00. 


This is an approach to the idea that improvement of teaching 
practice is dependent on understanding both the philosophy and 
psychology of education. Teachers who are willing to look past 
the unbroken and slightly adorned format will find stimulating 
discussion of some of the more important phases of teaching pro- 
cedure. Bibliographies are devised to support basic discussion 
for those readers who want to go more deeply into specific points. 
Readers who are less concerned with adequacy of teaching tech- 
niques than with education as the sum total of all of one’s experi- 
ence might regret the emphasis on the former. 


S. M. H. 


Tue Hicu ScHoor ror Topay. By Harold Spears. New York, 
American Book Company, 1950. 380 pp. 


For students of the American High School who are disturbed by 
a tendency on the part of writers of texts in secondary educa- 
tion to accept unnecessarily the more traditional of current 
practices this, like other older texts by the same author, demon- 
strates the possibility of preaching a philosophy of constructive 
reorganization. It is refreshingly written and amusingly illustrated. 
Sometimes the author’s desire to avoid using standard textbook 
format is disturbing to astigmatic eyes. 


Written by an administrator, this would be valuable reading 
for the principals, teacher’s committees, and superintendents in- 
terested in rethinking their school programs. Those who have used 
Secondary Education in American Life for just such purposes will 
welcome this more recent approach. 


S. M. H. 
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New Ways In Disciptine. Baruch, Dorothy Walter. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 280 pp. 
$3.00. 


Here is a rich and challenging exploration through childhood’s 
life of feeling and acting. The author, already well known for her 
writings on children and their parents, has used much of what is 
known about the origins of emotional behavior in suggesting one 
approach to permanent stability. Stated simply, this approach in- 
volves, first, understanding the child’s feelings; second, letting him 
know that he is understood and that his feelings are accepted; 
third, encouraging him to express his “bad” feelings in words, not 
harmful actions; fourth, letting him know that he is loved and 
enjoyed in spite of his feelings; and, fifth, guiding him into avenues 
of action acceptable both to himself and to his society. There is 
little here which is new to educational theory; there is much which 
is strange to the average parent. Perhaps, the strangest suggestion 
(and undoubtedly the most difficult to follow) is that feelings 
must be aired openly and frankly before they can be changed, and 
that the whole structure of our typical “squelching” routines must 
be altered to encourage this airing. 

To confess to the difficulty of following the author’s startling 
new ways of discipline is simply to recognize that bringing children 
to happy maturity is a complex and difficult task for most parents. 
New Ways of Discipline brings to this task a refreshing simplicity, 
scores of practical suggestions, and many illustrative anecdotes from 
home situations familiar to all. Although apparently intended 
for parents and teachers of young children, there is much here to 
aid secondary school teachers in getting at the problems of per- 
sonal adjustment which follow these youngsters into adolescence. 


C. M. CLARKE. 


Tue TEacuinc oF HicH Scuoor ENGuisH. J. N. Hook. Ronald 
Press, New York. 1950. 466 pp. 


This book, by an assistant professor of English and counselor in 
the teaching of English at the University of Illinois, seems to come 
closer than most similar works to meeting the need for an authorita- 
tive study of the teaching of English in high schools. Among its 
commendable features is its logical organization beginning with 
general problems and responsibilities of teachers. Then come 
chapters on the improvement of reading and the teaching of litera- 
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ture, followed by chapters on the improvement of writing and 
speaking and a chapter on extra-class activities. It is likely to be 
read with favorable reaction by teachers already at work as well 
as by students now in pre-service education. 

A considerable volume of the scattered information and opinion 
that has emerged in professional journals and other publications is 
reduced to its significant essence and analyzed with insight and 
restraint. Principles consistent with the central philosophy of 
the book are illustrated rather profusely with handy procedures 
and devices which the author found being used in the course of his 
research. The point of view, which permeates every chapter, is 
definitely progressive but probably will not seriously offend anyone 
other than a confirmed academician. Not only is the victory of “It’s 
me” accepted as an established fact and the early victory of “It’s 
him” anticipated, but the transition is justified as a manifestation 
of typically English subject-verb-object pattern. Language is not 
regarded as a master that prescribes “Thou shalt” and “Thou shalt 
not.” 

If a teacher cares to do so, Hook would concede, it is all right 
to go into the propriety of who vs. whom with your seniors who are 
going to college, but only because a few whom’s will be expected of 
them. 
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J. R. MELTon. 


THE MAKING OF MopEeRN AMERICA. By Leon H. Canfield and 
Howard B. Wilder. Cambridge, The Riverside Press (Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company), 1950. Ixxix, 780 pp. 


Tue RisE oF Our Free Nation. By Edna McGuire and Thomas 
B. Portwood. Revised Edition. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1948. xlvi, 710 pp. 


A History or Our Country. By David Saville Muzzey. New 
Edition. Boston, Ginn and Company, 1950. xxxvili, 640 pp. 


Unitep States History. By Fremont P. Wirth. New York: 
American Book Company, 1948. lii, 734 pp. 


These four recent high school American history textbooks 
represent the rather large number of similar publications which 
have been produced since the close of the war. All of these texts 
are revisions. The Canfield and Wilder text is based upon an 
earlier one by these two authors published as The United States 
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in the Making, and Wirth’s book is known to many teachers under 
the title The Developing of America. The other two are straight 
revisions. Canfield and Wilder have done a very fine job of 
adapting the materials of American history to high school text 
usage. This is especially true with respect to format, style of 
presentation, and selection of content. Their volume leads the 
group reviewed here in these three aspects of the task of dramatiz- 
ing historical information for adolescents. Both Muzzey and Wirth 
have improved on the stereotyped pattern of sheer historical in- 
formation presented in scholarly black-on-white. Teaching aids 
are imaginative in both of these volumes. Muzzey, for example, 
adds to the usual chapter-ending teaching suggestions a very 
thorough “analysis of text by topics,” and a short list of audio- 
visual materials related to each unit area. In addition, he has 
included an interesting test for each unit. Wirth has attempted to 
organize his material into chapters which lend themselves to re- 
arrangement to suit the individual teacher’s course organization. 
Among the four texts there is uniform adherence to traditional 
textual organization (i.e., modified chronological treatment), and 
a familiar concentration of attention upon political and economic 
aspects of American history. 
C. M. CLARKE. 


Wor.tp Neicusors. By Thelma G. James, Walter R. Northcott 
and Marquis E. Shattuch. New York, Harper Brothers, 1950. 


520 pp. $3.20. 


A delightful collection of short stories, articles, poetry, and plays 
by authors of many lands grouped in seven units around themes 
designed to designate common problems, understandings, attitudes, 
and understandings of differing cultures. Each unit is introduced 
with a carefully selected pictorial illustration which tends to com- 
municate visually the unit theme. Both the literature and illustra- 
tions should appeal to pupils of high school age. This book is not 
only suitable as a source for school work but could easily find a 
treasured spot in the personal libraries of pupils and teachers. 

The introductory remarks before each selection could be sub- 
stantially curtailed. This reviewer feels that only biographical 
material of the author of the selection should be used. Readers 
should be permitted to make their own discoveries as the selection 
is read. One also is tempted to question the apparent insistence 
upon the “suggested discussion” questions after a selection. Pub- 
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lishers seem to assume that these are aids for the teacher; it is time 
to question that assumption. 

All this is not meant as a criticism of this book but as a criticism 
of what seems to be the present custom of publishers. They seem 
to insist that all books used by schools be made “text” books. 
Teachers can with easy conscience ignore these so-called aids; it is 
hoped that pupils also can be taught to ignore them. 

H. ARMOGIDA. 


WoRKBOOK, to accompany Curtis and Urban’s BioLocy anp DAILy 
Lire. By Frances D. Curtis. Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1949. 169 pp., $ .88. 


In terms of what the author has stated for the purposes of this 
workbook—to furnish suggestions and directions for varied activi- 
ties, to provide adequate facilities for recording the experiences en- 
countered, and to supply study helps for improving the students’ 
competency in the mastering of the subject matter—it is well 
organized. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed upon scientific method and 
attitudes which is commendable, and a section is devoted to these, 
to which the student is constantly referred. Also, an admirable 
attempt has been made to present the laboratory material in such 
a manner as to promote individual investigations, but, in the out- 
lining of the experiments on rigid, successive steps, the most im- 
portant obtainable value is ignored—that being the individual cre- 
ativeness necessary to set up a scientific, methodical experiment. 
The reviewer contends that scientific methods and attitudes are best 
learned through utilization in setting up and conducting an experi- 
ment created by the individual student. 

The comparison of this workbook with others of its type reveals 
it as being quite better than most. If used properly, it can be of 
great help in the attainment of the basic objecives of a Biology 
course. 

Donn L. DIETER. 


Extmtown’s Youtu. A. B. Hollingshead. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1949. 480 pp. $5.00. SoctaL CLAss IN AMERICA. 
W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Fells, Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949. 274 pp. $4.25. 


Educational theory and practice have been profoundly in- 
fluenced in the past half century by philosophy and psychology. 
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The philosophers have evolved a pragmatic approach to satisfying 
the needs of the “whole child” in a democratic society. His nature 
and his needs have been described and redescribed by the 
psychologists. In spite of reorganization, reform, and even revo- 
lution in content, method, and administration, public education 
has been haunted by a strange quality of unreality. This is 
especially evident in the secondary school where many pupils find 
the environment so inhospitable that they drop out at the first 
opportunity. Teachers, who frequently find new procedures as 
sterile as the old, are bewildered with the inadequacy of the new 
philosophy and the new psychology to supply all the answers. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that there is a gap in the 
foundation on which contemporary educational theory and practice 
are based. Some critics have suggested more careful attention to 
the history of education. Others point out that educators have 
much to learn from the sociologists and social anthropologists. The 
two books under consideration here provide evidence for the latter 
point of view. For the last fifteen years such scholars as Allison 
Davis, John Dollard, Robert and Helen Lynd, W. Lloyd Warner, 
and Paul S. Lunt have been focusing attention on the social class 
structure in America and its powerful influence on the individual. 

The Committee on Human Development of the University of 
Chicago has undertaken a series of studies in a middle western city 
of approximately 6200 residents and 3800 additional persons in the 
related rural area. Elmtown’s Youth is the result of one investi- 
gation. It is based on a field study of 735 adolescents from 535 
Gifferent families. The purpose of the study is to determine 
whether “the social behavior of adolescents appears to be related 
functionally to the positions their families occupy in the social 
structure of the community.” The families are divided into five 
classes on the basis of a ranking technique which was applied to 
representative members of each class in the community. Hollings- 
head assisted by his wife, and making use of data collected by other 
field workers, investigated the prestige structure of the community 
as it affected the behavior of both high school students and out of 
school adolescents. The date showed clearly that there is a close 
relationship between the social class of the families of adolescents 
and both their behavior and adjustment. High school students 
were studied from the standpoint of their relationship to “The 
High School in Action,” “Cliques and Dates,” “Religion and Re- 
ligious Behavior,” “Jobs and Ideas of Jobs,” and “Recreation and 
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Tabooed Pleasures.” For the out of school adolescents special 
attention was devoted to “Leaving School,” “Toil and Trouble,” 
“Leisure Hour Activities,” and “Sex and Marriage.” 

It would be easy to dismiss this work with superficial criticism. 
Some would deny the existence of a rigid class structure and point 
out that there is considerable mobility with respect to social status 
in this country. The weaknesses inherent in the interview method 
and ranking techniques place limitations on any study of this 
kind. “Elmtown” is not typical of American communities as a 
whole, not even of small city communities. The information for 
this study was collected in 1941-1942 and could have been affected 
by the outbreak of the war. Regardless of these objections there 
remains a hard core of facts that are disquieting to those who have 
placed the major emphasis in education on the “American Dream.” 
The standing of a child’s parents financially, vocationally, socially, 
and traditionally in a community have a vital effect on both his 
opportunity and adjustment. Critics of education who would place 
responsibility for all of its short comings on school boards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, curriculum, and even parents need to delve 
more deeply into the hidden springs of our culture for the explana- 
tion of any of our educational dilemmas. 

Social class in America presents techniques for the measurement 
of social status. It develops two methods for identifying any class 
level and for finding the class level of any individual. One is called 
“Evaluated Participation” (E. P.) and the other “Index of Status 
Characteristics” (I. S. C.). They have been developed and refined 
in connection with such recent investigations as the “Yankee City” 
series and the studies of the Committee on Human Development in 
which the technique of social stratification were employed. Evalu- 
ated Participation is a complicated rating technique that requires 
interviewing skill of a high order. The Index of Status Char- 
acterics is based on a more simple formula which is found to be 
reliable for practical purposes when compared to the method of 
Evaluated Participation. It is a method of social stratification on 
a five class scale by the use of weighted ratings of an individual’s 
status with respect to occupation, source of income, house type, and 
dwelling area. 
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This book [according to the authors] on social status is a scientific tool with 
a detailed set of directions for understanding and measuring social class and 
making such knowledge useful to all social scientists, to class analysts, and, 
where necessary, to those who deal with more practical matters. 
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The businesses of men who make, sell, and advertise merchandise as 
diverse as houses and women’s garments, magazines and motion pictures, or, 
for that matter, all other mass products and media of communication, are 
forever at the mercy of the status evaluations of their customers, for their 
products are not only items of utility for those who buy but powerful symbols 
of status and social class. This book will greatly aid them in measuring and 
understanding the human beings who make up their markets. 


Students of education who employ the social stratification 
technique will find this volume an indispensable guide; however, 
the technique should be used with caution. After all, rating scales 
and measuring devices are subject to error and have only limited 
use in explaining anything so variable as either individual be- 
havior or a culture pattern. It is to be hoped that I. S. C. will 
never attain the popularity among educators that has been for so 
long enjoyed by I. Q. 

A. K. KING. 


Adolescent Problems 


DOLESCENTS have problems which are peculiar to them. 

Those problems come about not because of any great sudden 
change in the adolescent, although to be sure, changes do occur. 
Most of these problems come about because of social forces with 
which the adolescent is unequipped to deal. Adolescents live in an 
adult structured world and if we are unhappy with our adolescent 
population, we, as adults, must plead guilty to the charge of acces- 
sory before the fact. Perhaps what we need are some texts on The 
Psychology of Adulthood with Implications for Adolescents instead 
of the usual Psychology of Adolescence. The adolescent is expected 
to act as an adult almost overnight. The school, his parents, and 
society in general offer him very little help as he struggles through 
a no man’s land in which he is too old for one group and too 
young for the other. The assumption of an adequate adult role 
is a difficult task in the world of 1950. All of our agencies should 
put more emphasis upon problems which are of immediate concern 
to adolescents. 

Teachers who have been aware of the problems of adolescents 
have been handicapped in their efforts to help them. Until quite 
recently, most of the written material which was designed to meet 
the needs of youth of this age was of questionable value. Either it 
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was material with a heavy moral theme (which frequently did not 
bother with scientific data since everything hinged upon morality) 
or it was material which bordered on pornography and had to be 
obtained surreptitiously. Both accentuated feelings and both were 
lacking in factual content. 

Unfortunately, we cannot yet say that the literature is adequate 
in this area. However, some materials are now available that seem 
quite promising. This material should be thought of as being only 
supplementary to what the teacher and the parent should and 
could do to help the adolescent understand himself and his role 
in our society. The following books are cited as examples of 
such material. 
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A Boy Grows Up (Second Edition). By Harry C. McKown. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 333 pp. $2.40. 


This is a complete revision of the 1940 edition with six addi- 
tional chapters. The vocabulary is simple and to the point and 
most of the problems that boys face in today’s world are discussed. 
Important areas dealt with are education, dating, marriage, sex, 
family life, money, getting along with your friends, changes during 
adolescence, and social problems such as proper conduct of meet- 
ings and introductions etc. The matter-of-fact manner with which 
the problems of growing up are discussed should be quite accept- 
able to young boys. The book is not a text but is intended for 
supplementary reading. 


PsycHOLoGy, ITs PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS (Revised Edition) . 
By T. L. Engle. New York, World Book Company, 1950. 629 
PP- 

In this revision the author has attempted to bring his book 
into line with modern thinking about psychology. This book 
might be used as a text in high school psychology, or it might serve 
as a valuable reference. Included are such topics as The Science of 
Psychology, Patterns of Human Behavior, Learning, Problems of 
Personal Adjustment, and Broader Problems of Adjustment—Society, 
Job and Family. Some terms and topics are discussed that seem 
misplaced in a book designed for beginners, but on the whole the 
book would make a valuable reference for most high school 
libraries regardless of the fact that psychology may not be offered as 
a formal course. 
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ACHIEVING Maturity. By Jane Warters, New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. pp. 349- $3.00. 


This book is a survey volume covering most of the develop- 
mental experiences of adolescents. The author presents a good 
picture of the major problems that confront an adolescent in 
achieving maturity in our society. 

Some of the better chapters are: “You and Your Body,” “You 
and Others,” “You and Members of the Opposite Sex,” and “You 
and Your School.” There is quite a bit of technical and academic 
verbiage attached to the areas of Adjustive Behavior and Neurotic 
Personality which may be a little heavy for most adolescents. The 
book on the whole however, is quite readable and should be a use- 
ful contribution to the literature concerned with adolescence. 
Adults who need to understand more about the problems could 
profitably read this book. An additional merit of the book is the 
inclusion of appropriate reference material suitable for adolescents. 


TEACHER COUNSELING. By Dugald S. Arbuckle. Cambridge, Mass., 
Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1950. pp. 178. $3.50. 


This book fits into the same pattern as those described above. 
It is a discussion for teachers which approaches counseling as a non- 
directive process. Perhaps the most important and useful part of 
the book is the section devoted to the traditional teacher in action. 
Here some actual “counseling” situations are given. It will be pain- 
ful reading to many teachers as they see themselves as they have 
been “The Judge,” “The Disciplinarian,” “The Moralist,” or “The 
Do-All-Talking-Myself Type.” 

Many teachers do, for instance, trap a child and then lecture 
him for telling a lie when it was almost impossible for him to 
do otherwise under the circumstances. The author also presents 
some examples of counseling which seem more purposeful. 


FamMiILy Livinc. By Evelyn Millis Duvall. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. 410 pp. $2.60. 


This book is designed to be used as a text for high school courses 
in “Home and Family Living.” It is well written and attractively 
illustrated. It is divided into six “units” dealing with personality 
development, family living, getting along with people, looking 
forward to marriage, child care, and the modern American family. 

CLINTON R. PREWETT. 
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